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hero in his abandonment of Troy. The part it plays 
in the economy of the poem, the Roman attitude 
displayed in the story, and all the known circum- 
stances indicate beyond doubt that it is essentially 
Vergil's own creation. 
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REVIEWS 



Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech. 
By Edward Sapir. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company (1921). Pp. vii + 258. 

This book is in every way to be commended to the 
general reader. The presentation is zestful; on the 
score of clearness no reader will complain who realizes 
that he must contribute some effort if he wants to 
learn things. In matters of human conduct, such as 
speech, we are so much under the spell of fetishes and 
tabus that no writer can spare us hard work, if we are 
to wrench ourselves away from these and acquire a 
scientific outlook. Although Dr. Sapir says in his 
Preface (iii) that his main purpose is to show "what I 
conceive language to be", the general reader may be 
assured that the book is dependable, for the author's 
conception is evidently the result of wide study and 
scientific experience. 

For the specialist also Dr. Sapir's book is of interest, 
for it contains not only those general statements upon 
which all students of language are agreed, but also 
well-grounded expressions of opinion upon matters 
still under discussion. As regards these latter, Dr. 
Sapir in almost every instance favors those views which 
I, for one, believe to be in accord with our best knowl- 
edge of speech and of the ways of man. As Dr. 
Sapir gives no bibliography, one cannot say how much 
of his agreement with scholars who have expressed 
similar views is a matter of independent approach. 
For instance, on page 57 the author develops what he 
justly calls "an important conception", — the "inner" 
or "ideal" phonetic system of a language: it is exactly 
the concept of distinctive features developed by the 
school of Sweet, Passy, and Daniel Jones (see, for 
instance, the Principles of the International Phonetic 
Association [London, 1912], or, for the practical 
application, S. K. Chatterji's Brief Sketch of Bengali 
Phonetics [London, 1921], especially 3). The same 
concept was developed (independently, I think) by 
Franz Boas (Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages, 16) and by de Saussure(Coursde Linguistique 
Generate [Paris, 191 6]). It is a question of no scientific 
moment, to be sure, but of some external interest, 
whether Dr. Sapir had at hand, for instance, this 
last book, which gives a theoretic foundation to the 
newer trend of linguistic study. 

This newer trend affects two critical points. We 
are coming to believe that restriction to historical 
work is unreasonable and, in the long run, methodically 
impossible. One is glad to see, therefore, that Dr. 
Sapir deals with synchronic matters (to use de Saus- 
sure's terminology) before he deals with diachronic, 



and gives to the former as much space as to the latter. 
The second point is that we are casting off our depen- 
dence on psychology, realizing that linguistics, like 
every science, must study its subject-matter in and 
for itself, working on fundamental assumptions of its 
own; that only on this condition will our results be of 
value to related sciences (especially, in our case, to 
psychology) and in the light of these related sciences 
in the outcome more deeply understandable. In 
other words, we must study people's habits of lan- 
guage — the way people talk — without bothering 
about the mental processes that we may conceive to 
underlie or accompany these habits. We must dodge 
this issue by a fundamental assumption, leaving it to 
a separate investigation, in which our results will 
figure as data alongside the results of the other social 
sciences. Dr. Sapir is here again in the modern trend; 
his whole presentation deals with the actualities of 
language rather than with hypothetical mental paral- 
lels. Especially well put is the following passage 
(9-10): 

From the physiologist's or psychologist's point of 
view we may seem to be making 8 an unwarrantable 
abstraction in desiring to handle the subject of speech 
without constant and explicit reference to that basis. 
However, such an abstraction is justifiable. We 
can profitably discuss the intention, the form, and the 
history of speech, precisely as we discuss the nature of 
any other phase of human culture — say art or religion — 
as an institutional or cultural entity, leaving the 
organic and psychological mechanisms, back of it as 
something to be taken for granted. . .'.Our study of 
language is not to be one of the genesis and operation 
of a concrete mechanism; it is, rather, to be an inquiry 
into the function and form of the arbitrary systems of 
symbolism that we term languages. 

Where Dr. Sapir falls short in this respect, he does 
only what all the rest of us have done. His definition 
of the sentence, for example (36), goes right back to 
the irrelevant subject-and-predicate notion of logic 1 , 
and is controverted by his own material, especially 
by his illuminating analysis of an English sentence 
(92-93), which is a good example of real linguistics. 
Had Dr. Sapir taken Meillet's definition (Introduction 
a l'Etude Comparee des Langues Indo-europeennes 3 , 
[Paris, 1912], 339), he would have had a definition in 
terms of linguistics — a definition, that is, in accord 
with the first thirty-five pages of his book, with the 
whole tendency of his exposition, and, in particular, 
with his description of the word, which he himself 
seems to distrust, saying (35), "In practice this un- 
pretentious criterion does better service than might 
be supposed", an apology which is really a powerful 
proof of correctness. I wish to quote with approval 
in this connection this statement (13-14), "From the 
point of view of language, thought may be defined as 
the highest latent or potential content of speech, the 
content that is obtained by interpreting each of the 
elements in the flow of language as possessed of its 
very fullest conceptual value", and with approval to 
refer to such passages as that on the parts of speech 
(123-124). On the other hand, such questions as 

Compare (98): "In every intelligible proposition at least two 
of these radical ideas must be expressed, though in exceptional 
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"What, then, are the absolutely essential concepts in 
speech. . . ?" (98), and such a passage as that on page 
126 are out of accord with the author's own method in 
concrete problems. Such classifications as are at- 
tempted in the tables on pages 106-107 an d I50-I5 1 
are similarly irrelevant, and are, indeed, invalidated 
by the author's own reservations. Like the rest of 
us, Dr. Sapir still pays tribute to aprioristic speculation 
which steals upon us in the guise of psychology; as 
his own approach is scientific, these false generaliza- 
tions stand out from the rest of the discussion. Dr. 
Sapir has less of them than his predecessors; whoever 
is interested in the progress of our science will wel- 
come his book as a forward step. 

It is important, in the expansion of our science to 
its just province, that we should not commit the 
obvious fault of losing the historical accuracy of our 
predecessors; accordingly one regrets an error of 
principle in the historical part (190), where the author 
speaks as if the contrast of vowels in foot : boot were a 
matter of sound-change now in progress. Of course 
sound-change while in progress does not show itself to 
us in this or any other way; the contrast in question 
is due to a sound-change dated about 1700, followed 
by varying distribution of the resultant forms in 
Standard English (see Wyld, History of Modern 
Colloquial English, 238 f.). The understanding of 
the process of sound-change — of immense "diagnostic 
value" for psychology, ethnology, and, indeed, all 
forms of human science — is our most valuable heritage 
from the purely historical linguistics of the nineteenth 
century. It represents the phase of work in which 
our predecessors refrained from premature psycho- 
logic interpretation, and it is probably premature 
psychologic interpretation which leads Dr. Sapir to 
ignore this result 2 . This is hardly worth mentioning, 
were it not that we who conceive of a science of human 
speech must not justify a criticism with which rule-of- 
thumb workers are only too ready. 

The chapter on How Languages Influence Each 
Other (205-220) is especially suggestive and interesting. 
The last chapters, however, which discuss the relation 
of language to other phases of human conduct, yield 
scant results (221-235, 236-247), because these other 
phases are as yet little known to science. "Race", 
for instance, is not a scientific concept, but a popular 
notion developed in rationalization of certain inter- 
ethnic contacts. And, as to other such matters, 
what can be said in the way of science, when (242) 
the style of Mr. George Moore receives praise? 

Ohio State University, LEONARD BLOOMFIELD ' 
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Homeric Greek: A Book for Beginners. By Clyde 
Pharr. Boston and New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co. (1920). Pp. xlii + 391. 

Not long ago an English writer, in arguing that the 
French language and literature may well take the 

Similarly, the statement about the umlaut-plural of German 
Tag (204) is wrong: it occurs in a number of dialects, and has 
parallels in Middle High German. 



place of Greek in the education of those to whom 
Greek is to be denied through the recession of its 
teaching in British Schools, made this exception: 

Naturally nothing can take the place of Homer — this 
must be granted of course, and it is a pity that those 
boys who are to learn Greek should not read little 
else than Homer in that language, until they are 
sixteen or seventeen, for no amount of Attic Greek 
can compensate for the ignorance of him. 

"The greatest fact of ancient Greece is the poetry of 
Homer", writes Professor John A. Scott at the be- 
ginning of his book on The Unity of Homer. These 
two utterances, with which the majority of American 
Hellenists will probably agree, make the appearance 
of Professor Pharr's book most timely. Here is the 
chance to give nothing but Homer to the boy or the 
girl who is to have but one year of Greek, and at the 
same time to provide for the progress of those who 
will continue its study. That Homer is a good intro- 
duction to the study of Greek Professor Pharr argues 
convincingly at the beginning of his book (in a dis- 
cussion entitled Homer and the Study of Greek, xiii- 
xxviii; see The Classical Weekly 14.114-118); 
he points out that the idea, although original with 
himself, was not new, but had been successfully put 
into practice in Europe, and that the effectiveness of 
his method has been proven by the use of the book 
in manuscript for several years before printing — we 
may add with a marked increase in the interest in 
Greek among the students. The book therefore 
needs no justification. We think that it will come into 
general use. 

The amount of Greek offered to the beginner in the 
nearly eighty Lessons is rather small — only Iliad, 
Book 1, or about twenty pages of text. This also 
gives the student too dim a perspective of the scope 
and mass of the two Homeric poems. A few quota- 
tions from the rest of the Iliad and from the Odyssey- 
famous verses and passages, a simile or two, a brief 
description of a single combat, the pun of Outis — ■ 
would increase both the interest of the student and his 
appreciation of Homer, without overloading the 
book. 

Prose sentences, Greek-English and English-Greek, 
are offered in the first two-thirds of the Lessons, and 
then discontinued, the author suggesting that, if more 
are desired during the remainder of the first year's 
work, the instructor supply them. Exception to 
this is likely to be taken, for two reasons: the surest — 
although not the pleasantest — way of learning the 
forms and the structure of a foreign language is by 
translating one's own into that language; and the 
chief reason why we teachers of beginner's Greek need 
a text-book is not to formulate a method, but to save 
us the time required to select the text and construct 
the exercises. 

The brief but adequate Grammar, which follows 
the Lessons (200-342), is prefaced by a few pages 
(200-206) intended to make easy the transition from 
Homeric to Attic Greek. The author has wisely 
compressed the syntax into about twenty-five pages, 
while giving about four times as much space to forms. 



